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READER'S LIBRARY SERVICE 


To our readers we offer any e or more of these fine books, indispensable to a 
comprehensive home music library, together with a YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION to 
the magazine at a SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE. 





Guide to Recorded Music, Irving Kolodin ee veo 3.00 
Music On Records, B. H. Haggin $2.00 
International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, Ed, by Oscar Thompson.......$12.50 
Reethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas Discused, Eric Blom $3.0° 
Victor Book of the Symphony, Charles O'Connell UTR ed cate knee $3.50 
Victor Book of the Opera ei cates se te ee Nearer 
Of Men and Music, Deems Taylor iiea anni Sone ci biaasuGagligtcontaind cea 
Men of Music, Brockway and Weinstock : basics etna Rieck 
George Gershwin's Song Book sian 
Treasury of Gilbert and Sullivan (103 songs — 114 illustrations) .. ee 1-0) ) 
The Record Book, Revised Edition, David Halll coccccccnmcmm $3.75 
Great Concert Music, Philip Hale's Program Notes ...... silent 


Music Lover's Encyclopedia, R. Hughes. Revised by Deems s Taylor 
Debussy, Man and Artist, Oscar Thompson 
Stories of the Great Operas, Ernest Newman 
Wagner, As Man and Artist, Ernest Newman 








Great Works of Music, Philip H. Goepp (3 Vols. in 1) . ee ee ee $1.69 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 6 Volumes. Formerly $40.00, now......$20.00 
Grove's Dictionary — 1940 Supplement s aie $5.00 
J. S. Bach, Albert Schweitzer, 2 Vols., cloth bound i ti al tae Ree $10.00 
Tovey's Essays in Musical Analysis. Six Volumes. Each RSE a oe 


| and 2-Symphonies. 3-Concertos. 4-Illustrative Music. 
5-Vocal Music. 6-Misc. Notes, Index, Glossary. 


The History of Musical Instruments, Curt Sachs ai I aa ea aaa et 
Music Here and Now, Ernest Krenek xe 

American Jazz Music, Wilder Hobson . 
The Story of the Orchestra, Paul Bekker 
The Changing Opera, Paul Bekker 

The Story of Music, Pau! Bekker 

From Bach to Stravinsky, David Ewen 











Toward a New Music, Carlos Chavez : 

Introduction to the Dance, John Martin $3.50 
The Opera, Brockway and Weinstock penance 
The Metropolitan Opera, Irving Kolodin $3.75 
Notes on the Literature of the Piano, Albert Lockwood ...... se Sciaspibaccdiacimaes a 
Longmans Miniature Arrow-Scores. |! Volumes. Each onccccconnsnnnnnnn $3.00 


1-Chamber Music of Beethoven. 2-of Brahms. 3-of Mozart. 4-of Hayden ‘and 

Schubert. 5-Miscellaneous Chamber Works. 6-Suites and Concerti Grossi. 

7-Piano Concertos of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 8-Romantic and Modern 

Piano Concertos. 9-Classic Violin Concertos. 10-Romantic and Modern Violin 
Concertos. 11-Die Walkure — complete score. 


Miniature Scores: We can supply a long list on our discount plan —write for list. 
DEDUCT 20% FROM THE PRICE OF THE BOOK OR BOOKS 
and add the regular yearly subscription of $2.00 for the magazine. 
(For a complete list of books offered on this plan send four cents in stamps.) 
(Postage prepaid in the U. S. A. only) 
Subscribers who have already sent in their subscription and wish any of the 
books may procure them by communicating with the BOOK DEPT., care of 
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Editorial Notes 


In our editorial last month we gave 
our views regarding the failure of indus- 
try to maintain interest in an independent 
record publication, but we did not mean 
that we look to advertisers for our prin- 
cipal support, nor that we cater to them 
because they are indispensable. 

Our prime interest and our prime sup- 
porters have always been our readers — 
without them there would be no reason 
for the existence of the magazine in any 
form. For the subscription price, each 
reader is entitled to and obtains an inde- 
pendent and unbiased review of the new 
records, news of the industry and the other 
features our readers are familiar with. This 
will continue unaltered, irrespective of the 
position of the industry, or of advertis- 
ers, as long as there are records to review. 
We should like to think of the record 
collectors as a rather select fraternity, and 
ourselves as a common medium serving 
that group. Our interests must be those 
‘f our readers, as should be the interests 
of wise manufacturers. 


The loyalty of our subscribers is not as 
flighty as that of our advertisers (even in 
peace times), and is an element of stabil- 
ity in the record picture that might well 
be emulated by the industry. The manu- 
facturer has trying times, we know, but 
that does not necessarily warrant throwing 
the baby out with the bath water, because 
we hope that they want the baby to be 
alive and growing up when the war is 
won. This stability and loyalty of the 
music lovers is not only appreciated but 
will be continued to be served to the best 
of our ability. 

But, all of this is not meant to say that 
loss of advertising has not greatly increas- 
ed publishing problems, which must be 
reflected in the magazine and shared by 
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our readers. Printing and paper costs 
have increased and advertising revenue is 
relatively nil. We are trying to keep our 
subscription price at the same level. The 
inevitable result is an alteration in the 
physical appearance of the magazine. This 
occurred last month, and there may be 
other changes in the future, but all of 
chis, we trust, is to the interest of our 
feaders who can depend on our promise 
to publish unbiased, critical and informa- 
tive views, as has been our past policy. 
We believe that readers are more inter- 
ested in the words they read than in the 
thickness of the paper and the cover on 
which they are printed, and the character 
of the words will not change. 


If the phonograph industry is to have 
any stability nowadays, past experience 
demonstrates that this must come from 
the record buyers, who are our readers. 
We feel that the enjoyment and value to 
be derived from recorded music warrants 
the attempt to retain such stability as is 
compatible with our war effort, and we 
want to do our part in it. We invite you 
to do the same and join with us in keep- 
ing going those things we have enjoyed 
in the past and wont to have with us in 
the future. 

It has been tremendously heartening to 
find so many readers expressing their good 
will this past month and their assurances 
of interest in the continuance of the mag- 
azine. We have been deluged with cor- 
respondence, and unable to answer every- 
one or do justice to the occasion. We ask 
the indulgence of those readers who have 
written to us regarding specific problems; 
we have not answered some because all 
correspondence today largely evolves on 
us. The loss of three members of our staff 
to the Armed Forces has left us unable to 
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obtain adequate help, that is assistants 
who are capable of answering questions 
pertaining to recordings and_ technical 
matters. As regards the latter, we are not 
always able to solve a technical problem at 
a distance, and since most of the reliable 
technical men of our acquaintance are no 
longer available, we connot assist readers 
as promptly as we would like to. 


The ideas of returning old records to 
the dealer to be melted up for scrap is a 
good one, but we do not believe that the 
companies should demand that dealers ask 
every record buyer to bring in old ones 
when he desires to purchase new ones. 
We have had comments on this procedure 
from Washington, Philadelphia, Boston 
and New York, and they prove the inad- 
visability of the companies’ persisting in 
this policy as it is now arranged. In all 
of these cities, we learned, record buyers 
were not frequenting the stores that de- 
manded two old records for three new 
ones. Dealers in each of these cities in- 
formed us that record buyers were pur- 
chasing from the dealers who did not de- 
mand old discs in return. This, of course, 
has made it necessary for the dealers to 
go out and buy scrap material so that they 
can receive the quota of records they wish 
to order. 

It may seem unpatriotic to some that 
there are record buyers who would act in 
this manner. But, as many write us, most 
record buyers do not buy discs which they 
feel they wish to dispose of at any early 
date. Indeed, record buying is not a cheap 
luxury; to the great majority it still re- 
quires some skimping and therefore the 
companies should not expect all record 
buyers to return older records in their 
library for scrap material. Perhaps, if the 
companies offered a slightly higher figure 
for the return of old records and did not 
make it a compulsory measure for the 
buyer to return two for three, the response 
we be greater. Further, it is rumored that 
Columbia, who issues laminated surface 
discs, refuses to take back more than half 
of such records in any deal. This is hard- 
ly fair to the dealer or to the record buyer. 

Everybody today wants to do his or her 
part, and we believe the return of old 
records would be met by most buyers if it 
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were arranged on any other basis than a 
compulsory one. After all, the price given 
for old discs does not even cover the tax 
which the buyer has to pay out today. Of 
course, it may be observed that the record 
buyer still has much to be grateful for in 
this country; he is not asked to pay the 
high prices for records that his English 
cousin is. 

Readers have asked us how they could 
assist at this time. The best way that a 
reader can assist a publication of our kind 
is to sell his friends on its value. The 
more new subscribers we get these days 
the better position we are in, and the more 
expanding we can do. 

Some readers have written us that they 
do not receive their May issues. This may 
have been due to losses in the mail, and is 
particularly regrettable because the May 
issue Contains two important articles in it 
which we believe should be of interest to 
all readers at this time. If you did not 
receive your copy, please let us know. 

Readers have suggested that it might be 
well if we inaugurated a Readers’ Record 
Exchange and Mart (advertising column) 
only for readers of the magazine. This 
seems a very good idea to us. If readers 
have records they wish to dispose of or 
trade, or if they wish to advertise for any 
special ones they would like to acquire, 
they may do so in our Readers’ Record 
Exchange and Mart at 6 cents a word — 
no ads for less than 75c¢ accepted. 

* * x 

The death on May 26 of Emanuel 
Feuermann, the noted cellist, was a great 
loss to the world of music. Feuermann 
had no peer as a technician, and with 
Casals no longer before the public his 
future was assured. Every resource of his 
chosen instrument was at his command, 
and his richly resonant tone was ever a 
source of musical delight. It is of interest 
to know that Feuermann made his debut 
in Vienna at the age of eleven, appearing 
as soloist with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of the late 
Felix Weingartner. 

Feuermann was born in Kolomea, Gal- 
icia, on November 22, 1902. His father, 
who is now in Palestine, was a cellist. He 
taught his son at first, and so talented was 

(Continued on page 335) 
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The death of Felix Weingartner in 
Berne, Switzerland, on May 8, at the age 
of seventy-nine, marked the end of the 
career of one of the most notable musicians 
of our time, and of one of the most active 
recording conductors, whose art ts 
thoroughly represented on records. Wein- 
gartner is the only conductor to have had 
his interpretations of all the Beethoven 
and Brahms symphonies perpetuated on 
records (his recording of the Pastoral is 
available in England), but this distinction 
should not obscure other notable Weingart- 
ner recordings. 

Nearly forty years ago Weingartner pub- 
lished his definitive study, On the Perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Symphonies, a work 
that reflected a combination of scholarship, 
interpretative insight, and emotional un- 
derstanding of the highest order. Though 
primarily a handbook for conductors, this 
treatise Contains many observations of in- 
terest to the layman, who may also be in- 
terested in Weingartner’s views on such 
matters as tempo, phrasing and the use of 
extra wind-instruments to preserve Beetho- 
ven's intentions as to texture. But the 
dominant theme of the book is its state- 
ment of artistic integrity and its definition 
of interpretative taste, which are as cogent 
today as when they were written. 

On many occasions in this book, Wein- 
gartner speaks out against the excesses of 
such conductors as von Buelow and his 
disciples, and we can be sure that Wein- 
gartner would be quite as harsh with pre- 
sent-day sensationalizers of Beethoven's 
music. Fortunately we have more than 
Weingartner’s verbal definition of stand- 
ards of Beethoven interpretation: his re- 
cords of the Beethoven symphonies are a 
lasting monument to a life-time study of 
and devotion to the classic masters. Taken 
as a whole, these Beethoven interpretations 
show Weingartner’s basic sanity, his solid 
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A REVIEW OF HIS RECORDINGS 


and straightforward approach to every mu- 
sical problem, and a miraculous ability to 
project the full clarity of Beethoven's or- 
chestral texture. Weingartner has neither 
the dynamic propulsion of Toscanini, nor 
the Italian master’s faculty for achieving 
iridescent texture. On the basis of a com- 
parison in the Fifth Symphony only, one 
can say that Furtwaengler exceeds Wein- 
gartner in dramatic intensity. But it is 
just this even-tempered, carefully wrought 
handling of Beethoven that makes Wein- 
gartner’s interpretations so satisfying. This 
is not to say that his, or any other con- 
ductor’s, approach is ¢he right one, but it 
must be admitted that Weingartner’s per- 
formances of Beethoven, if they do not 
invariably cast new and refreshing light 
on the music itself, are nonetheless always 
valid and musicianly expositions of the 
scores. 

There are two Beethoven symphonies of 
which Weingartner has contributed the 
best available versions: his Eighth is a far 
more spirited and plastic conception than 
that of Koussevitzky; and his reading of 
the Ninth, despite shortcomings in record- 
ing and actual performance, is a truly mag- 
nificent conception of this symphony, and 
superior to that of Stokowski. In the First, 
Fourth, and Seventh, Weingartner must 
compete with Toscanini, though the re- 
marks in the previous paragraph apply here 
particularly. In the Second, Weingartner’s 
solid and well-reproduced performance 
must be compared to one of Beecham’s 
most enchanting readings, which, unfor- 
tunately, is not as well recorded. Weingart- 
ner again must compete with Walter and 
Toscanini in the Eroica, and with them 
as well as with Furtwaengler in the Fifth, 
An entire essay could be devoted to com- 
paring these conductors, but it suffices to 
say that Weingartner’s readings of both 
symphonies are well-tempered, sensitive, 
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and always true to the composer's spirit. 

In Brahms, Weingartner brings the same 
solidity, the same self-effacement, and the 
same skill in handling the orchestra. In 
comparison with Bruno Walter, Weingart- 
ner’s is a tougher-fibred Brahms, less senti- 
mental and more heroic, though it must 
be noted that Walter's more recent per- 
formances of Brahms have become increas- 
ingly epic in style. Nor does Weingart- 
ner achieve the drive and fiery glow of 
Toscanini in the First Symphony. In the 
Second, Weingartner gives a thoroughly 
“gemuetlich” reading, which is sentimental 
and discursive in comparison with the 
tighly-wrought and widely admired Beec- 
ham version; this is a case analogous 
to that of the Beethoven Second, In the 
Third and Fourth, the general comparison 
with Walter obtains, and, though Wein- 
gartner lacks Koussevitzky’s amazing drive 
and energy in the first three movements of 
the Fourth, he is more orthodox in his 
treatment of these movements, and he rises 
to the great Passacaglia Finale, with a 
majesty and tragic impact that are com- 
pletely negated in Koussevitzky’s melodra- 
matization of this movement. 

In addition to the symphonies of Beetho- 
ven and Brahms, Weingartner has recorded 
several of the miscellaneous orchestral 
pieces by these composers, in interpreta- 
tions that are on a par with his best sym- 
phonic work. His version of the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn is an ex- 
ceptionally fine one, which compares favor- 
ably with the excellent, but not always 
Brahmsian, reading by Toscanini. Four im- 
portant Beethoven overtures have received 
Weingartner’s attention, and all of them 
are the best available versions: the familiar 
Egmont and Fidelio Overtures, and the less 
familiar and unjustly neglected Leonore 
Overture No. 2 as well as the Overture to 
the Consecration of the House. 

Special mention should be made of the 
version of the Liszt E flat Concerto, in 
which Weingartner conducted the orches- 
tral accompaniment for his close friend, 
Emil von Sauer, who died in Vienna two 
days before Weingartner’s passing. Though 
Sauer was past his prime when he made 
this recording, it contains an amazing mea- 
sure of true Lisztian fire, authentically pro- 


jected by pianist and conductor alike. There 
is another concerto recording in which 
Weingartner participated, which has never 
been released here: the Beethoven C minor 
with Marguerite Long as soloist. The only 
existing version of Beethoven’s unusual 
Triple Concerto was recorded in Vienna 
under Weingartner's direction; the soloists 
are not too capable, nor is the reproduc- 
tion flawless, but the conductor's authentic 
interpretation of this seldom-heard work is 
interesting to hear. 

There are two schools of thought as to 
the manner of presenting the orchestral 
music of Bach and Handel; Weingartner 
prefered to use a full-bodied orchestra, con- 
taining the instruments designated by the 
composers, but used in modern propor- 
tions. That his efforts are successful is at- 
tested by his recordings of the Fifth and 
Sixth Concerti Grossi of Handel, the Bach 
Orchestral Suite No. 3 in D major, as well 
as the Swite from Handel’s Alcina. These 
are, by and large, the outstanding examples 
of full-orchestra versions of this type of 
music, and they are an excellent justific- 
ation of such presentation, for they are ac- 
complished in good taste and with a high 
standard of musicianship. 

In the quite different idiom of Wagner, 
Weingartner is also thoroughly at home. 
His Siegfried Idyll, fine as it is however, 
is no match for the exquisitely expressive 
version of Bruno Walter; but Weingart- 
ner has three good, solid Wagnerian read- 
ings of exceptional merit: the Prelude to 
Act Ill of Tristan; the Prelude to Act Ill 
of Tannhaeuser; and the Rienzi Overture. 
Finally, we should mention his affectionate 
readings of three superb Strauss Waltzes: 
the somewhat oldish and dim recordings 
of The Blue Danube and Voices of Spring, 

nd the superb modern record of Wine, 
Women and Song. 


Weingartner was also a composer and 
arranger; his compositions are unknown in 
this country, but at least two of his ar- 
rangements merit special mention. His or- 
chestration of Weber's Invitation to the 
Dance is probably the best all-around or- 
chestration of this piece. Columbia no 
longer lists Weingartner’s old recording of 
this with the Basle Symphony, and it is 
to be regreted that he did not make a 
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modern recording of his arrangement, for 
none is now available on records. An- 
other regretable Columbia “cut-out” is the 
orchestral arrangament of the Beethoven 
Hammerklavier Sonata; though obviously 
the pianistic nature of this work limits the 
full effectiveness of such an orchestration. 
Weingartner’s arrangement, however, ‘is 
interesting for its grasp of Beethoven's or- 
chestral texture and for the clarity with 
which it projects many elements that sound 
rough and crabbed even in so good a per- 
formance as that of Schnabel. Further, 
this arrangement is a valuable adjunct to 
a study of the Hammerklavier. The only 
domestic recording of a Weingartner com- 
position at present available is the song 
Liebesfeier, which as sung by Irene Jessner, 
does not emerge as a too impressive ex- 
ample of his music. 


For those interested in the details of 
Weingartner’s long career in Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, there is a volume 
of autobiographical memoirs, entitled Buf- 
fets and Rewards. Since the completion of 
this book, Weingartner returned to Vienna 
in 1935, where he was director of the 
Opera and Philharmonic and, together with 
Bruno Walter, was responsible for a last 
rekindling of the flame of music in Vienna 
before the Anschluss, which drove Wein- 
gartner from Vienna to Paris and London, 
where his last records were made. With the 
outbreak of the War, he retired to Swit- 
zerland, where he continued to teach and 
conduct. Last fall the writer saw a letter, 
enclosing a prospectus for a summer se- 
minar in conducting to be held by Wein- 
gartner, and expressing the hope that he 
might still get over to the United States. 

—Phil Hart 
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The International Record Collector's 
Club, 318 Reservoir Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces that it does not expect 
to be able to re-press any more new issues 
for the duration. William H. Seltsam, sec- 
retary of the Club, writes: “Because of 
Shellac shortage we are compelled to 
abandon new editions until further notice. 
All editions announced up to and includ- 
ing April have been or will be pressed 
for us. Our monthly auctions, a feature 
which IRCC originated in 1933, will be 
continued. If any of our members are not 
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interested in receiving the auction lists, 
we would appreciate their sending us a 
card at once. 

“IRCC has a large stock on hand. Need- 
less to say these records will be in great 
demand. We suggest therefore that col- 
lectors order what they wish at the earliest 
possible moment. We expect to have a 
revised ‘available list’ ready to mail with 
the June auction sheets. 

“It is most disconcerting to us to have 
to discontinue our new editions, since we 
had some unusual and highly worthwhile 
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recordings planned. After issuing nearly 
300 editions during the past ten years, and 
after weathering the depression, it is a 
bitter experience to be forced to stop re- 
leasing new material, but — war is war.” 

The Club can be justly proud of its 300 
editions. It has not failed in its service 
to the collectors of recordings of famous 
artists of the past. We join Mr. Seltsam 
in hoping that the Club will soon be 
functioning again as it was in the past. 

Among recent issues of the Club, which 
we have heard, are the following: 


VERDI: Rigoletto — Caro nome (record- 
ed 1904), and Otelio — Salce, Salce (re- 
corded 1926); sung by Nellie Melba. 
IRCC disc No. 2, price $2.50. 

BUNGERT: Ich hab’ ein kleines erdacht; 
and (a) STRAUSS:: Wie sollten wir 
geheim sie halten; (b) RUBINSTEIN: 
Neue Liebe; sung by Elena Gerhardt 
with Arthur Nikisch at the piano. IRCC 
10-inch disc No. 208, price $1.75. 

LEONCAVALLO: Pagliacci — Vesti la 
giubba, and No. Pagliaccio non son: 
sung by Fernando De Lucia. IRCC 10- 
inch disc No. 210, price $1.75. 

A Both the Gerhardt and Melba discs 

should be in the libraries of all collectors 

interested in great artistry in singing. The 
present version of Melba’s Caro nome dif- 
fers slightly from her 1906 recording; it 
is one of her finest records. One could 
write pages on her trills alone. The 
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There was only one English release this 
past month which had not been anounced 
previously to our readers. It is, however, 
a recording to look forward to, although 
its release in this country is problematical 
since the present domestic Columbia Com- 
pany does not re-issue as many of its Eng- 
lish associate’s recordings as Victor does 
of H.M.V.’s. (There are still several of 
Beecham’s recordings which have not been 
re-pressed in this country, among them 
two Mozart symphones — the C major, 
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Otello excerpt was made at her farewell 
performance at Covent Garden in 1926, 
when the singer was 65 years old. Vocally 
she was then far ahead of many of her 
contemporaries who were 25 years younger. 
Not only is the beauty and quality of the 
voice still in evidence but the ability to 
handle it without suggestion of age or 
strain is also apparent. Melba at 65 was a 
far greater singer than Adelina Patti was 
at the same age. 

The Gerhardt record is a genuine music- 
al treat, even though‘the piano sounds a 
bit tinny. The Bungert lied shows why 
Lilli Lehmann esteemed the lieder of this 
composer. The youthful freshness of Ger- 
hardt’s voice and her consummate style dis- 
tinguishes all three songs. The Strauss 
lied, infrequently sung, is an expression 
of young love; and the Rubinstein is of 
a similar genre. Both demand lyrical en- 
thusiasm from the singer, and when sung 
as they are here prove most effective. 

De Lucia made the present recordings in 
1912, nineteen years after he created the 
role of Canio in the London and Metro- 
politan premiéres of Pagliacci. 1 have 
heard recordings of De Lucia which I 
admired, but I cannot say his renditions 
here of Canio’s two arias appeal to me. In 
both he is frequently off pitch and in 
neither does he bring to the part the 
dramatic intensity or feeling which Caruso 
brought. As a historical memento the disc 
undoubtedly has its value. —P. G. 





K. 338, and the Prague, K. 504.) The new 
recording is an arrangement by Constant 
Lambert of ballet music from Comus by 
Henry Purcell. The recording is made by 
the Hallé Orchestra, direct of Lambert 
(Columbia discs DX1076/77). 

The Gramophone for May has an inter- 
esting editorial by Compton Mackenzie on 
historic recordings which have been delet- 
ed from the H.M.V. catalogue. And P. G. 
Hurst is back in the magazine's pages with 
an article on The Record Collector. 
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Recently an organization known as 
Armed Forces Master Records, Inc. was 
formed in New York with an active com- 
mittee made up of Harry Futterman (who 
first conceived the idea), R. D. Darrell, 
David Hall, Douglas MacKinnon, and our 
editor. The organization aims to establish 
libraries of the best music on records for 
enlisted men in all the camps in this 
country. 

The Committee of Sponsors consists of 
Walter Damrosch, Howard Hanson, Serge 
Koussevitzsky, Carleton Sprague Smith, 
Albert Stoessel and Deems Taylor. En- 
couragement has been received from Ar- 
turo Toscanini, who has promised to con- 
tribute two units or libraries, and from 
Leopold Stokowski, among others, who 
has also promised to contribute a unit. 

The AFMR is carrying out its work in 
cooperation with existing service organ- 
izations such as the USO, American 
Women’s Clubs, the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation 
and the separate Army and Navy service 
officers. 

The demand for programs of good mu- 
sic via records in the various camps has 
been considerable. A number of men in 
service have written to us from time to 
time asking if we had readers in the local- 
ity of their camps to whom they could 
appeal for an opportunity to hear some 
good music. We have fortunately been 
able to arrange this for quite a few, and 
their gratitude has proved to us — if ever 
we needed that proof — that good music 
via records was one of the most universal- 
ly appreciated forces in existence. Morale 
officers are loud in their endorsement of 
its beneficial influence in the maintenance 
of morale. 

AFMR estimates that 50,000 good re- 
cordings are about all that are needed. If 
grouped in units of 100, the organization 
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would have 500 libraries. Rotations and 
normal accretions to these will cover the 
entire country and even overseas units if 
desired. 

The USO approves the idea of planned 
master-record libraries as part of its recre- 
ational program. Whether it carries out 
this project on its own or avails itself of 
the special experience of AFMR is yet to 
be worked out. 

The Armed Forces Master Records, Inc., 
is not to be confused with any other or- 
ganization. It does not seek publicity for 
itself or for any artists and none of its 
active committee is receiving remunera- 
tion or requesting or receiving publicity. 
Rather it seeks to acquaint others, who 
might be interested in the idea and who 
also might be interested in contribution 
to the libraries, with its purpose. The 
staff of this magazine feels certain that 
there are many readers who would like to 
contribute a set of records or a half-dozen 
single discs of good musical selections 
which are favorites with all music lovers. 
Since AFMR is making an appeal only 
for the best in recorded music and for 
recordings in the best of condition, we 
must ask all interested readers not to send 
us old material. This is not a “salvage” 
appeal. 

Our suggestions to readers who wish to 
‘contribute is to write us what they wish to 
give and what condition the records are in. 
We will be glad to tell each reader where 
to send his records, and an acknowledge- 
ment of them from AFMR headquarters 
will be made. We suggest that each do- 
nator sign his name on the inside cover 
of the album or on the record envelopes 
if he so desires. 

Perhaps few realize how much good 
music is needed and wanted in our camps 
at this time. America today is more mu- 
sically conscious than ever before in her 
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history, and nothing proves this more than 
the desire for good music which has been 
manifested in the camps of the Armed 
Forces. Recently, a draftee from New 
York was sent to a camp in Texas. The 
dearth of good music was the chief com- 
plaint he heard from his follow soldiers. 
After a time, he decided that if it was 
possible he would like to have his own 
library of about 200 recordings shipped 
down to the camp. Despite the fact that 
he expected to be sent overseas any day, 
he still wanted to supply those he left 
behind him as well as those who came 
after him with the means of hearing reg- 
ularly programs of good music which he 
and so many of his companions had miss- 
ed. Not being able to afford the shipping 
charges, he appealed to a dealer in New 
York. The AFMR saw that letter and 


asked permission to take charge of the 
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case. An appeal to the American Wom- 
en's Voluntary Service was made, and that 
organization gave its assurance that it 
would handle the shipping. 

Two library units, those contributed by 
Mr. Stokowski and Mr. Tibbett, are to 
be sent overseas; the first to Greenland, 
the latter to Iceland. 

Jt may be possible for readers to con- 
tribute directly to a camp in their own 
vicinity. Write us what and how much 
you wish to contribute and we will tell 
you where to send the records. After all, 
the AFMR aims to avoid duplication of 
material in the various localities. The 


main wish of its active committee is to see 
that each unit contains a well rounded 
group of musical selections. Any ideas 
from readers would be welcomed, and will 
be passed on to the committee to be acted 


—P. G. 


upon. 


























Victor recently announced the deletion 
of some 90 Red Seal recordings (sets as 
well as single discs) from its catalogue. 
Orders for these items can be filled only 
so long as stock remains. Those interest- 
ed in procuring any of these selections 
(your dealer can show you the list) should 


do so at the earliest possible moment. 
There are many recordings which we 
doubt will ever really be replaced, particu- 
larly is this true of some of the chamber 
music selections. 

Readers have asked us to name some 
favorite recordings of ours; some of the 
lesser known works which we have found 
either entertaining or worthwhile. Per- 
haps we might present some recommenda- 
tions at this time from the recordings to 
be cut-out by Victor; it is quite possible 
that many of these may be found on 
dealers’ shelves. Naturally, the larger deal- 





ers are better stocked than the smaller 
ones, but the wise record buyer today 
will shop around since it is very possible 
that some of the lesser known works 
might be discovered where we least expect 
to find them. Space does not permit us to 
give the full list of Victor's cut-outs, how- 
ever we will mention a few. 

The album of selections from Debussy’s 
Pelléas and Mélisande (set M-68) heads 
the list of new cut-outs. Those who ad- 
mire the tenuous and filmy music which 
Debussy supplied to Maeterlinck’s poetry 
will do well to acquire this album; it is 
an artistic achievement of its kind. 

Two little 10-inch discs which we have 
always valued highly are those containing 
the Sonata for Strings and Flute by Al- 
lessandro Scarlatti (discs 4250/51). The 
musicians are the Paris Quintet with René 
Le Roy (flutist) and an ensemble of harp, 
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viola, violin and cello. We've known few 
listeners to whom this work has not im- 
mediately appealed. 

Rachmaninoff's thoroughly _ satisfiying 
exposition of Schumann’s Carnaval (set 
M-70) is slated for withdrawal, and so 
too is the unmatched rendition of Brahms’ 
Sonata in G major (set M-121) played by 
Busch and Serkin. 

It is ironical to find that Bloch’s su- 
perb Quintet (set M-191), so expressively 
performed by Alfredo Casella and the Pro 
Arte Quartet, is to be withdrawn, particu- 
larly when we find it being restored at 
this time to the catalogue of H.M.V. in 
England. It is a great work which de- 
serves to be better known than it is. 

Another work of Bloch, which is dis- 
tinguished on records by the discriminat- 
ing musicianship of Joseph Gingold and 
Beryl Rubinstein, is his Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (set M-498). It ranks among 
the greatest of modern sonatas. We cer- 
tainly urge readers to acquire this set. 

The Dvorak Piano Quintet (set M-219), 
superbly played by Schnabel and the Pro 
Arte Quartet, is one of the composer's 
most widely admired chamber composi- 
tions. Can it be that American listeners 
are unappreciative of Dvorak’s carefree 
melodic gifts? Then there is the fine per- 
formance of Schumann’s masterly Qwin- 
tet in E flat (set M-267), played by Schna- 
bel and the Pro Arte Quartet, which re- 
mains the best exposition of the score on 
discs. 

Two of Brahms’ finest quartets, both 
excellently performed — the Quartet in 
A minor, Op. 51, No. 2 (Budapest Quar- 
tet) (set M-278) and the Piano Quartet in 
G major, Op. 26 (Serkin and members of 
Busch Quartet) (set M-346) — are on the 
list. Chamber music enthusiasts who are 
unfamiliar with Brahms’ piano quartets 
are advised to investigate them. 

Fauré’s sensitive and introspective 
Quartet, Op. 120, (set M-372), played 
with deep affection by the Pro Arte Quar- 
cet, deserves to be better known. It was 
the last chamber work of the composer. 

One of Schubert’s most cherishable 
smaller chamber works is the Trio in B 
flat (no opus number). It is beautifully 
performed by the Pasquier Trio in set 
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M-435. Don't miss up on this one. 

One of the great quartets of Mozart, the 
D major — K. 499, (set M-222), superbly 
played by the Budapest Quartet, is sched- 
uled for withdrawal. Do we need to say 
more? 

A. skillfully devised composition by 
Vincent d'Indy, Variations on a Theme of 
Rameau (set M-385), possessing much 
charm, which is beautifully sustained by 
the flent performance of the Paris Quin- 
tet, also deserves to be investigated. It too 
is to be cut-out, as is also an uncommonly 
interesting quartet by Malipiero, Rispettz 
e Stramboti (set M-397). Splendidly pe- 
formed by the Kreiner Quartet, this work 
has much more to offer than most musical 
listeners would seem to be aware. The 
composer makes skillful use of folk ma- 
terial is a modern idiom. 

The album of Twelve Piano Pieces by 
the Russian composer-pianist Medtner 
(set M-384) is a collector's album. Stu- 
dents of the piano should own this set; 
the composer has a greater appeal it 
would seem for the player than for the 
listener. An lastly, Cortot’s set of the 
Chopin Waltzes (M-550). which many 
listeners regard as preferable to the per- 
formances by Brailowsky, is also to go. 


OVERTONE 


Fidelitone needles have a sheath of cop- 
per-containing brass alloy. Because a recent 
Government regulation prohibits the man- 
ufacture after June 15 of all non-essential 
items containing copper or its alloy, Fidel- 
itone needles are affected. The manufac- 
turers of this needle are filing a formal 
appeal to obtain the WPB’s consent to 
manufacture until semi-finished stocks on 
hand are exhausted. At this time, the 
volume of orders on hand to be filled ex- 
ceeds the production capacity of the com- 
pany, so it has announced that all orders 
received from now on will be contingent 
upon the action taken on its appeal to 
utilize semi-finished stock on hand. There 
is every indication, the company says, that 
it will have a suitable and allowable sub- 
stitute in the event that its appeal is not 
granted. Those who use Fidelitone needles 
will do well to purchase one at this time 
for use during the duration. 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the readers is particularl 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 


quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 
We believe that record buyers would 


do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
sncorrectly in our sources. 

Irving Kolodin, who contributes two re- 
views in this issue, 1s a critic on the “New 
York Sun,” and the author of “Guide To 
Recorded Music”. 


All prices given are without tax. 


Concerto 


BACH (arr, Stokowski): Komm’, suesser 
Tod, and Air from Suite No. 3; played 
by the All-American Orchestra. Colum- 
bia set X or MX-220, price $2.50. 

A Stokowski’s love of swells and reces- 

sions are freely indulged in the first com- 

position; the second is played more evenly 
and with less emotional exaggeration. Al- 
though both selections rank among the bet- 
ter recordings of the All-American Orches- 
tra, neither has the depth of sonority or 
richness of tone apparent in the conduc- 
tors Philadelphia Orchestra versions. Fur- 


2% 





thermore, in the latter versions the spacing 
is prefarble, since Komm’, suesser Tod 1s 
got onto a single 12-inch side and the Air 
occupies only a 10-inch disc. —P.G. 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Opus 95 (New World); played by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, direc- 
tion of José Iturbi. Victor set M or DM- 
899, five discs, price $5.50. 

A Several readers have written to us that 
they hoped Victor would see fit to release 
the performance of the d'Indy symphony 
recently made by Monteux and the San 
Francisco Symphony. In view of the fact 
that the present performance was hardly 
needed at this time, it is only charitable to 
assume — as the New York Times ob- 
served in connection with the issue of the 
Stokowski version of Tchaikovsky's Fourth 
— that this recording was made and 
scheduled for release before Victor was 
cognizant of the shellac requisitioning. 
However, one cannot but lament that this 
usually enterprising organization did not 
see fit to give us something like the d'Indy 
work, which had not been previously avail- 
able on records in preference to such an 
overly recorded work as this. 

True, this set offers a more cogent sub- 
stantiation of the score than the recently 
recorded Stokowski version and a richer 
and better clarified reproduction. Indeed, 
one does not have to listen to more than 
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the opening pages to realize the finer clari- 
ty of bass line that Victor obtains in com- 
parison to Columbia's. One technical ex- 
pert informs us that the laminated groove 
which Columbia uses in shallower than the 
Victor groove, and that the margin in 
depth attained here makes for greater bass 
clarity. Whether this is true or not, it will 
be admitted that there is a difference in 
the sound of the bass in the records of the 
two companies. 

Iturbi’s treatment of this music on the 
whole is stylistically good; it is more 
straightforward than Stokowski’s and cer- 
tainly less temperate than the Szell per- 
formance, which has been our choice. 
It makes for more exciting listening than 
the Szell reading, but there is much to say 
from a standpoint of pure musicianship 
for Szell’s less jolting handling of the syn- 
copated rhythms of the score. The Szell 
set was made five years ago in England, 
and it has neither the brilliancy of highs 
nor the clarity of lows apparent here, but 
it still remains the most acceptable per- 
formance in our way of thinking. 


—P. H. R. 


GLAZOUNOV: Carnival Overture, Opus 
45; played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Frederick Stock. 
Columbia disc 11771-D, price $1.00. 


A Here's a healthy, robust overture by a 
Russian who is yet to be represented on 
records by one of his symphonies. The 
music suggests the influence of Brahms and 
Wagner, although it is in no way deriva- 
tive. It is rather that its thematic ideas 
are more generic, and reminiscent of its 
period (circa 1890), than individual. The 
work opens with considerable gusto but it 
lacks the lyrical capriciousness of Dvorak’s 
popular overture of the same name. A 
curiously devised slow section, effectively 
scored, breaks up the festive spirit. It has 
been said of Glazounov that the best of his 
merits is that he warms up to this work, 
and this is the feeling one acquires here; 
the music seems to gain in purpose in its 
latter half. Although the work is not of 
great consequence it will probably prove a 
welcome occasional piece to many listeners. 

Both the performances and the record- 
ing are excellently devised. 
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GOUNOD: Faust — Waltzes; played by 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction 
of Arthur Fiedler. Victor 10-inch disc 
10-1009, price 75c. 


A The recording here is a little on the 
coarse side, and Fiedler’s performance is 
somewhat stolid, although it is admirably 
straightforward and manly. The fact that 
waltzes from the Kermesse scene of Faust 
are overly familiar and relatively unim- 
portant should not preclude the possibility 
of some niceties in their performance. 
However, many will probably welcome the 
exclusion of the sentimentality too 
frequently found in this music. —P. G. 


MENDELSSOHN: A Midsummer Night's 
Dream — Overture, Scherzo, Nocturne, 
Intermezzo, Wedding March; played by 
the Cleveland Orchestra, direction of 
Artur Rodzinski. Columbia set M or 
MM-504, four discs, price $4.50. 


A Although all the selections here have 
been recorded before, this is the first time 
that the suite has been issued in a single 
unit. The Intermezzo is the only selection 
which has never previously appeared on 
domestic discs. One item, seldom heard 
outside of the theatre, the Rewpeltanz, has 
never been recorded. 

Of all the music that owes its inspiration 
to Shakespeare, there is none that fits its 
purpose betten than Mendelssohn's Suite 
to A Midsummer Night's Dream. As Tovey 
has said: “For any conceivable performance 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream Mendels- 
sohn’s music will ‘do’ exactly as well as 
Shakespeare’s poetry”. Tovey’s notes on 
this score are worth reading; they blast the 
theories of those who would have us be- 
lieve the music is outdated. That Men- 
delssohn was only seventeen when he wrote 
the overture testifies to his remarkable 
genius. Its freshness and volatility are ir- 
resistible. The balance of the suite was 
completed in the next seventeen years. Ex- 
cept the Scherzo, none of the selections 
have that youthful verve and spontaneity, 
yet their rightness of purpose remains un- 
questionable. The Nocturne owns a quiet 
beauty, the Intermezzo pursues a sure for- 
mula but without the inspiration of youth, 
and the Wedding March, properly festive 
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and regal, fits the occasion. “It has,’ Tovey 
writes, “stood the strain remarkably well, 
and would have suffered no strain at all 
if performances of it had been restricted 
by law to the exact full orchestra for which 
Mendelssohn composed it.” In the concert 
hall today, the Wedding March unfortun- 
ately assumes an almost grotesque place, as 
indeed it does for many on records. 


There have been individual perform- 
ances of parts of this music which un- 
doubtedly will remain uneclipsed unless by 
chance their respective interpreters are al- 
lowed the privilege of doing them again 
in more modern recordings. There are, for 
example, Toscanini’s inimitable treatment 
of the Scherzo, Beecham’s delicately 
nuanced playing of the Nocturne, and 
Furtwaenglers expressive exposition of 
the overture. Stylistically, Rodzinski’s per- 
formance of this music is cogent, although 
texturally weightier than its treatment by 
some other conductors. However, it would 
be hard to refute the splendid musician- 
ship and taste of the conductor, and cer- 
tainly the superb recording offers an ad- 
vance on almost everything that was pre- 
viously accomplished with this music. 


P. &. &. 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2 in C 
major, Opus 41; played by the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra, direction of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia set M 
or MM-503, five discs, price $5.50. 


A Four years ago this month Victor re- 
leased its recording of this symphony made 
by Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The splendid playing of the orchestra 
and the excellent recording made that set 
a valued one, although Ormandy’s reading 
was by no means the achievement it might 
have been. The performance here is in 
every way a more notable one. It is dis- 
tinguished by a finer feeling for finished 
phrasing as well as a more solicitous at- 
tention to dynamcs. Mitropoulos conducts 
with power and precision, and although it 
might be said he brings to the music a 
greater degree of dramatic intensity than is 
usually associated with the playing of Schu- 
mann his reading is nonetheless a valid one 
throughout. It does much to enhance the 
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first and last movements. One recalls the 
more phlegmatic treatment of the score by 
Hans Pfitzner — a characteristically Teuto- 
nic reading, which the Ormandy perform- 
ance definitely eclipsed. Mitropouloss per- 
formance is further aided by splendid re- 
cording; the set ranks among the best of 
Columbia’s Minneapolis Symphony list. 

On the merits of this symphony there 
have always been widely divergent o- 
pinions. There are those who value the 
whole work highly and others who contend 
that there is nothing to admire in it ex- 
cept the broad introduction to the first 
movement and the adagio. Its orchestra- 
tion has been called by many crude and 
ineffective. It is true that the general tex- 
ture of Schumann’s scoring is more often 
than not thick and heavy, but it is equally 
true that what he lacks in tonal lucidity is 
often counterbalanced by richness of color 
and sentient feeling. The scoring of the 
first movement here and also of the finale 
are lacking in transparency. One should 
recall the fact that Schumann wrote this 
work when suffering from nervous attacks 
which were later to result in his complete 
collapse. Of the unhappy agitation of the 
opening movement Schumann himself has 
said that its “character is one of the ob- 
stinate capriciouness”. The lyrical move- 
ments are, as always with Schumann, his 
finest. The scherzo has a Mendelssohnian 
volatility and the adagio remains his most 
expressive and deeply felt symphonic slow 
movement. 

Schumann remarked about this work: “I 
sketched the music while physically still 
ailing. Indeed, I might say it was the re- 
sisting power of the spirit which was 
visibly at work and which aided me in my 
endeavor to fight my condition”. Niecks 
contends that in the four movements of 
the symphony “we recognize, as it were, 
four stages of a struggle ending in victory”, 
an interpretation that appeals to many.” 


STRAUSS: Salomé—Salomé’s Dance; play- 
ed by the Cleveland Orchestra, direction 
of Artur Rodzinski. Columbia disc 
11781, price $1.00. 


A As an exponent of the music of Rich- 
ard Strauss, Rodzinski ranks high. The 
most convincing previous recording of this 
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music was one by Kiemperer and the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra issued in 
Europe about ten years ago. Strauss’ Poly- 
dor recording was also an admirable ex- 
position, but it lacked some of the dramatic 
intensity and fervor of the other. Stokow- 
ski's version bears too strong a resemblance 
to over-ripe fruit for me. He does not 
achieve the barbaric frenzy of the opening 
pages in the notable manner in which 
Rodzinski realizes it, nor does he bring 
to the dance the proper vitalizing energy. 
In my estimation, Rodzinski succeeds in 
making this music sownd better than any- 
one else who has transferred it to records. 
Much of the success of this performance 
can be attributed to the recording, which 
is richly sonorous and yet clear. It con- 
firms our earlier observations that the 
acoustics of Severance Hall make for some 
of the finest orchestral reproduction that 
has been achieved on records. Music like 
this needs a substantiation of its tonal 
splendor in recording to make the excite- 
ment of a performance like Rodzinski’s 
live in reproduction. Those who own high 
fidelity equipment should be particularly 
gratified with the recording. 
WAGNER: Lohengrin — Prelude; played 
by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 


direction of Fritz Reiner. Columbia disc 
11772-D, price $1.00. 


A This ethereal, haunting tone poem, as 
the sponsors call it, is given a fine but 


hardly outstanding performance by Reiner 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony. There is 
clarity of line here but hardly refinement 
of detail; Reiner does not achieve the 
nuanced performance that Toscanini and 
Furtwaengler previously obtained on re- 
cords. Furthermore, the review disc evi- 
denced a disturbing waver in pitch in the 
opening measures, which suggests this side 
was not centered as it should have been in 
the master. As a recording the orchestral 
tone does not emerge as auspiciously as 
does that of the Cleveland Orchestra in the 
Mendelssohn music, reviewed elsewhere. 


—P. H.R. 





Concerto 





MOZART: Concerto in B flat, K. 595 
(piano and orchestra) (seven sides); 
played by Robert Casadesus and the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, direction of John Barbirolli, and 
MOZART: Minuet, K. 355 and Gigue, 
K. 574 (piano solos). Columbia set M 
or MM-490, price $4.50. 


A This performance could have been 
quite unmatched if Columbia had seen fit 
to engage Bruno Walter as the conductor. 
Barbirolli’s treatment of the score is de- 
finitely lacking in subtlety; the graceful 
turns in the music are simply played with- 
out any effort at charm or polish. True, 
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the present set offers a finer reproduction 
of the work than was previously obtained, 
but there were points to admire in Bar- 
birolli’s earlier acompaniment for Schnabel 
which are not apparent here. One wonders 
if Schnabel had anything to do with this 
or not. It has been said that Schnabel at- 
tained the requisite rehearsals which he de- 
sired in his London recordings, and this 
would suggest that some of the niceties of 
Barbirolli’s work in the earlier set were the 
result of the pianist’s suggestions. 

Despite my observations on the orches- 
tral aspect of this set, I would still be in- 
clined to prefer it to tbe older one, if 
for no other reason than Casadesus'’s sensi- 
tive and understanding unfoldment of the 
lovely slow moment. Schnabel plays this 
movement at such a slow pace that he 
completely destroys its rhythmic structure. 
I cannot recall how many musicians have 
made that observation to me in the past 
eight years. On the other hand, Schnabel’s 
treatment of the,two outer movements is 
more personalized than Casadesus’, yet I, 
for one, prefer the smoother tonal quality 
of the latter. Schnabel’s tone is often far 
too percussive for the happiest exposition 
of Mozart's gracious and expressive music; 
but these matters are, after all, personal, 
and one does not expect all listeners to 
share them. 

This was the last and one of the finest 
of Mozart's piano concertos; it was written 
in January of 1791—the year of his death. 
The opening movement is by turns poig- 
nant and ostentacious, the slow movement 
deeply felt, and the finale, although ap- 
parently light-hearted, is tinged with a note 
of gravity. 

As for the encore pieces, they deserve 
special mention, as indeed do all works by 
Mozart. Bloom speaks of both in especially 
praiseworthy terms, marking the Minwet as 
almost spectral and unusual in its modern- 
ity for Mozart, while the Gigwe he cites as 
a composition written under the influence 
of Bach. The pianist plays them with 
sensitivity and polish. —P. H. R. 
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Chamber Music 





BEETHOVEN: Grosse Fuge, Opus 133; 
played by Busch Chamber Music Pla ly- 
ers, Columbia set X or MX-221, two 
discs, price $2.50. 

The proposition that a composer is the 
best judge of the form in which he wants 
his music to be played has so often been 
proved that a convincing example to the 
contrary is news indeed. We have it here 
in this version by the Busch Chamber 
Music Players of Beethoven's Grosse Fuge. 
Everybody knows its history, first as the 
elaborate conclusion to the B flat Quartet, 
Op. 130, which, Beethoven decided, was 
too elaborate, and its eventual career as 
a separate work — too big for the cham- 
ber music stage, too brief for the sym- 
phonic repertory and too puzzling for the 
adventurous performers in either category 
to subdue, really. 

However I was impressed at an actual 
hearing of this Busch treatment last spring 
at a New York concert that the dogged 
Adolf had really penetrated closer to the 
core of this music than any other inter- 
preter with whom I have had an exper- 
ience and these records substantiate 
that view in a way that is altogether to 
the glory of Busch. It begins with his in- 
spired sensitivity to the ideal medium for 
the work’s performance — a chamber or- 
chestra. Patently, four men of the con- 
ventional quartet are insufficient for the 
bitter depth and intoxicating heights of 
the music. And experience with versions 
employing the whole string section of an 
orchestra — conducted by men so diverse 
as Furtwaengler and Mitropoulos — has 
convinced me that fifty-odd men are too 
immobile and weighty a body of sonority 
for the ideas Beethoven confided to paper. 

However, as I have indicated above, this 
choice of a medium is only the beginning 
of the virtue in Busch’s treatment. It 
builds on this indispensable foundation to 
a powerful sum of emotion and eloquence 
through the profundity and penetration of 
Busch’s response to the score. 

In most public performances — and in 
sporadic listenings to the work on the 
records — I have always found myself say- 
ing: “The episodes are really staggering in 
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human warmth and sensibility, but the 
fugue gets lost in extremities of contra- 
puntal complications, in terrors of aural 
severity”. Poor Beethoven—may his dust 
forgive me! For now I find, through 
Busch’s endlessly illuminating treatment, 
that it was I who got lost, and not the 
fugue. 

Through the medium of such elements 
as a wonderful tempo a rigid insistence on 
strong rhythmic accentuation and a pow- 
erful over-all concept of the work’s or- 
ganic life, Busch has given us a perform- 
ance of this music that should mean as 
much to the subsequent interpreters of it 
as Beecham’s Mozart, Toscanini’s Wagner 
and Vaclav Talich’s Dvorak. He has or- 
ganized the performance of the score so 
that announcement of the fugal theme and 
development of it flow naturally in the 
episodes — as naturally, indeed, as the 
episodes dissolve into resumptions of the 
fugal discourse. There emerges from this 
splendid accomplishment a sensation that 
Beethoven's concept may have been: the 
daily struggle of life — and such a life as 
his! — in the stern insistence of the fugal 
theme and its rigorous developments; and 
the retreats from it into a world of assuag- 
ing imagination, in the episodes. 

In any case, this is what Busch has 
given me in his recreation of it. It is his 
good fortune and our pleasure that the re- 
cording is sensationally high-class (for 
Columbia) and beyond that, downright 
good. 

—Irving Kolodin 


ERNST: Hungarian Airs, Opus 22; played 
by Ossy Renardy (violin) and Walter 
Robert (piano). Victor disc 11-8113, 
price $1.00. 

A Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst (1814-1865) 

was a famous violin virtuoso in his day. 

Like many other famous violinists of the 

past he wrote a series of works for his in- 

strument which have probably served more 
advantageously as student pieces than as 
concert fare. Although technically not too 
easy, this piece does not impose the same 
problems on the player that others, like 

Sarasate’s, have done. Structurally the work 

is conventional; Ernst’s cadences are almost 

all alike and too reminiscent of semi-colons 
in literature — there just aren’t any com- 
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mas. Musical values here are relatively 
nil, but the fine playing of young Renardy 
should make the disc valuable to students. 
The recording is good. —P.G. 
SCHUBERT: Rondo in B minor, Opus 70 
(for piano and violin); played by Heph- 
zibah and Yehudi Menuhin. Victor set 
M or DM-901, two discs, price $2.50. 
A This is a happy surprise at this time 
and a welcome recording. To those who 
entertain the idea that a rondo is merely 
a ligh-hearted affair, we quote the notes of 
the annotator Mr. Veinus. “Schubert's 
Rondo in B minor is, indeed, a massive 
piece of musical architecture, in large mea- 
sure sober and dramatic.” It was entitled 
originally Rondo brillant, suggesting, as 
one writer has said, that Schubert was pay- 
ing toll to the age of virtuosity which had 
begun at the time he wrote it. The music 
alternates between the rhythmic texture of 
the march and the volatility of the dance. 
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One is in complete agreement with Willi 
Kahl (writing in Cobbett’s) when he says 
that “there is irresistible buoyancy in the 
swing of the rondo”, for although the work 
has a sober and dramatic side, especially 
in the long introduction, it is the captivat- 
ing buoyancy of the music which makes 
it in the long run a wholly delightful com- 
position. 

The two Menuhins do justice to the 
music; the violinist in particular is in his 
best form. And the recording is excellent 
as regards tone and balance. —P. H.R. 


LALO (arr. Szigeti): Le Roi d’'Ys-—Aubade; 
and MOUSSORGSKY (arr. Rachmanin- 
off): Hopak; played by Joseph Szigeti 
(violin) with Andor Farkas at the piano. 
Columbia 10-inch disc 17311-D, price 
75c. 

A Here are two encore pieces distinguish- 

ed by the suave playing of the violinist. 

The first is the tenor solo, Vaimement, ma 

bien-aimée, from Lalo’s opera The King 

of Ys, and the second is one of Moussorg- 
sky’s most effective songs. Both arrange- 
ments are skillfully devised and wisely not 
prolonged, only a single verse being used 
in both cases. Recording here is excellent. 








—P.G. 

Keyboard 
BRAHMS: Intermezzi and Rhapsodies; 
played by Artur Rubinstein (piano). 


Victor set M or DM-893, four discs, 
price $4.50. 

Since there is no one in this country 
who has campaigned more arduously and 
assidously the acceptance of Artur 
Rubinstein as a pianist of the highest top- 
flight, I can say without shame that these 
records mark a new height of accomplish- 
ment for a man of even his many high 
accomplishments. For, from the status of 
a pianist with indubitably fabulous fingers 
through the period of being a great in- 
terpreter of his chosen specialty—Chopin 
—Rubinstein now emerges as an artist 
who has reached the zenith of being at 
his best in music of reflection and inti- 
macies. 


This is 


for 


no small matter. For, every 


hundred pianists who can knock ‘em dead 











with something fast, something showy, 
something cold and gooey, there is but 
one who can take as insubstantial a piece 
as the Intermezzo in E flat minor and 
make it a great experience for the listen- 
er. Rubinstein does it not only in this 
piece, but in each of the similar ones with 
which he has an opportunity in this album. 

It suggests that he has now reached 
the point of his career in which he is 
satisfied that his technical prowess is a 
matter of public acknowledgement, and 
doesn’t have to be proved any further. 
Consequently he can concentrate on the 
characteristic essence of the work in hand 
without mental confusion or internal dis- 
traction. 

That may seem a small point, but it is 
actually one of infinite consequence. For 
it permits the artist the greatest of bul- 
warks: confidence in his own estimate of 
1 composer's expression, the mental se- 
curity to relax and achieve the tranquility 
demanded of him. Rubinstein achieved 
that security in Chopin several years ago. 
It was not present, to my taste, in his 
playing of the Beethoven “Lebewohl” son- 
ata recently released by Victor. It is,. how- 
ever, the very juice in which these per- 
foramnces of Brahms are soaked. 

There would not be much point in 
itemizing the instances which make this 
estimate inescapable, but I can’t resist cita- 
tion of two, at least. One is the E flat 
minor Intermezzo mentioned previously, 
which is a fine performance for two-thirds 
of its length, and becomes a great one by 
Rubinstein’s amazing sense of fitness in 
handling the climax. There is a passage in 
which a harmonic resolution is approach- 
ed, evaded and then consummated in a 
grand burst of romantic expansiveness. In 
most performance the anticipation of the 
resolution — once it is in the listener's 
ear — always make the previous evasion 
particularly unsatisfactory. But Rubinstein 
maintains the tempo unrelentingly, even 
driving forward a bit toward the end in 
view — and thus makes a magnificent 
summation of it. Another fine insight may 
be heard in his playing of the C major 
Intermezzo — the one which Myra Hess 
first recorded with magical persuasiveness. 
But this Rubinstein version is almost as 
The 
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much better than the Hess as Gieseking’s 
was worse. Playfulness is the essence of 
this piece, but Rubinstein has added to 
Hess's innately womanish strain of that 
quality a masculine robustness quite his 
own. 

A distinguishing trait in all the record- 
ings is the very successful duplication of 
Rubinstein’s highly personalized tone 
quality. This is not merely abstract “good” 
piano recording, but a particular instance 
of success with Rubinstein’s distinctively 
sharp and concentrated scheme of sound. 

The contents of this set are: Intermezzo 
in E flat major (Op. 117, No. 1); Inter- 
mezzo in B flat major (Op. 117, No. 2); 
Intermezzo in A major (Op. 118, No. 2); 
Intermezzo in E flat minor (Op. 118, No. 
6); Intermezzo in A minor (Op. 76, No. 
7); Intermezzo in C major (Op. 119, No. 
3); Rhapsody in E flat major (Op. 119, 
No. 4); Rhapsody in B minor (Op. 79, no. 
1). 

—Irving Kolodin 
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MOUSSORGSKY: Within Four Walls; 
and GRETCHANINOFF: Cradle Song; 
sung by Paul Robeson (baritone) with 
Lawrence Brown at the piano. Columbia 
disc 71367-D, price $1.00. 


A It is highly gratifying to find Paul 
Robeson included in the Blue Label series 
of Columbia’s great artists; it is a just re- 
cognition of his fine artistry. It is highly 
disconcerting, however, to find the baritone 
voicing two Russian art songs in two dif- 
ferent languages. Whoever has advised 
him in his procedure has made a mistake, 
which it is hoped will be rectified in future 
recordings. The English and Russian 
languages do not permit of similar sound 
production; we note in the baritone’s im- 
posing performance of Moussorgsky’s mov- 
ing song a smoother and more subtle in- 
tonation when he switches to the Russian 
language in the second verse. The same 
thing happens in the familiar Gretchanin- 
off Cradle Song. Irving Kolodin, writing 
in The New York Sun, has rightfully label- 
led this bi-lingual stunt (for that is exactly 
what it remains) a ridiculous procedure. 
The Moussorgsky song is the more ef- 
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fective performance of the two, The Gret- 
chaninoff does not emerge as smoothly or 
as impressively from a voice as heavy as 
Robeson’s; we prefer it in the performance 
of Maria Kurenko. The best performance 
of this song on records, to our way of 
thinking, was made by the Russian tenor 
Rogatchewsky (on a French Columbia 
disc) whom most record buyers will re- 
member as the imposing Des Grieux in 
the Columbia set of Massenet’s Manon. 
—P. G. 
ROSSINI: The Barber of Seville — A Vic- 
tor Recordrama (sung in Italian), with 
the following cast: Rosina, Hilde Reg- 
giani; Bertha, Lucille Browning; Count 
Almaviva, Bruno Landi; Figaro, Carlos 
Ramirez; Basilio, John Gurney; Bartolo, 
Lorenzo Alvary; and Victor Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus, direction of Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek. Victor set M or DM- 
898, eight discs, price $8.75. 
ARecordrama” is a word coined by Vic- 
tor to represent apparently either a play or 
an opera in condensed form . Victor has 
already released a condensation of the Mau- 
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rice Evans version of Macbeth. It will be 
admitted at the beginning that this version 
of Rossini’s popular comic opera has been 
ingeniously devised. Most of the arias, 
duets and ensemble pieces, as well as some 
of the recitatives, have been preserved. 
Perhaps the shortening of some of the arias 
will displease some; this sort of thing does 
have its limitations. However, most of the 
important arias are given in their entirety. 

The singers chosen for this performance 
have toured the country for two years with 
the Charles L. Wagner Company. Many 
of them have sung together at the Metro- 
politan also. They have one asset in com- 
mon: all are young (as opera singers go) 
and vocally none assumes a greater im- 
portance than another. It seems to us better 
to present opera via records like this than 
to assemble a company that boasts two or 
three stars and a group of inferior singers. 

It cannot be said that any of the singers 
eclipse memories of the Columbia _per- 
formance of the entire opera, which boasts 
such artists as Capsir, Dino Borgioli, Strac- 
ciari and Baccaloni. Nevertheless we find 
Reggiani vocally a pleasanter Kosina than 
Capsir, and Landi quite as artistic as Bor- 
gioli although his voice is smaller. Rami- 
rez’s Figaro emerges as a far more effective 
characterization than one would have sus- 
pected from an earlier recording he made 
for Victor of the Largo al factorum. His 
is a lusty voice sonorous and powerful. 
He does not have the sense of nuance that 
Stracciari has, but his singing here is en- 
joyable. And if, as Mr. Miller has pre- 
viously said, he depends more on labial 
virtuosity than on tonal quality, one can 
be grateful that he chose to sing the Largo 
here in a straightforward manner. __, John 
Gurney, gives a highly creditable account 
of the role of Basilio, and both Lucille 
Browning and Lorenzo Alvary are com- 
petent in their parts. 

From the reproductive side we would 
have liked it better if the singers had been 
less close to the microphones; in some 
loud passages their voices emerge a little 
too sharp in quality. The liveness of the 
recording and the fine balance between 
voices and orchestra will be appreciated by 
many. It remains only to commend the 
conductor for his excellent work; he keeps 
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the singers well in hand and does a good 
job on his own when the occasion permits. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Toi Seule, Opus 57, 
No.6; and PAULIN: Que deviennent les 
roses; sung by Grace Moore with Victor 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wil- 
fred Pelletier. Victor disc 11-8158, 
price $1.00. 

A These two songs could easily have been 
contained on a 10-inch disc. Miss Moore 
is vocally at her best here, and her ad- 
mirers will undoubtedly acclaim her sing- 
ing of both selections. But her treatment 
of the Tchaikovsky is open to debate; one 
turns to Maria Kurenko’s more intimate 
and less flamboyant rendition of this song 
on Victor disc 16417. Although the Rus- 
sian soprano does not have the vocal 
beauty of Miss Moore, her interpretation 
is preferable in our opinion. To Miss 
Moore this song apparently owns operatic 
characteristics, and accordingly she sings it 
as though it were the big moment of an 
operatic scene. Pelletier’s orchestral swells 
are decidedly in keeping with the soprano’s 
interpretation, but hardly in keeping with 
the composer's intentions. 

The Paulin song (What Became of the 
Roses) is what most Frenchman would 
consider an effective encore. Musically it 
has little value, although it serves to show 
off the voice of Miss Moore in her best 
operatic manner. The recording is well 


done. —P. G. 


THREE OPERATIC ARIAS: Lucia — Re- 
gnava nel silenzio (Donizetti) (disc 
7313-D); Lakmé — Pourquoi dans les 
grands bois (Delibes) (disc 17314-D); 
Dinorah —- Ombre legére (Meyerbeer) 
(disc 17315-D); sung by Lily Pons (so- 
prano) with Columbia Opera Orchestra 
directed by Pietro Cimara. Columbia 10- 
inch set M or MM-505, price $2.75. 
A There is more than a suggestion here 
that the hall in which these recordings 
were made is not flattering to the singer’s 
voice; in the Lucia excerpt the acoustics 
probably have as much to do with accent- 
uation- of breathiness as the singer. Of the 
two coloratura items the singer seems hap- 
piest, and certainly she is vocally more even 
and therefore more effective, in the Dino- 
rab air, which hasn't been transferred to 
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discs in a long time. In fact, the only other 
electrical recording with which we are 
familiar is a German version made by 
Korjus. 

In the Lakmé selection, the lyrical beauty 
of the soprano’s voice is arrestingly re- 


vealed. —P. G. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 317) 


the young Emanuel that he appeared in 
public at the age of seven. At 15, he was 
appointed a teacher at the Cologne Con- 
servatory. In 1929, he began teaching at 
the famous Hochschule in Berlin, a post 
he successfully occupied until Hitler came 
to power. After this he went to Vienna, 
where he continued a concert career he 
had started while teaching. When he came 
to this country in 1935, he was already 
famous in Europe, having appeared with 
such conductors as Arthur Nikisch, Carl 
Muck, Wilhelm Furtwaengler, Pierre 
Monteux, Otto Klemperer, Fritz Busch 
and Sir Thomas Beecham. His American 
debut was with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Bruno Walter. 
The artist played on a Stradivarius instru- 
ment, said to have been the last which the 


famous maker of stringed instruments 
constructed. 

Feuermann has left a number of record- 
ings which will always be highly valued, 
but none in which his complete authority 
and virtuosity is more superbly set forth 
than in his recording of Block’s Schelomo 
with Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
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-IN THE POPUALAR VEIN - 


The death of Bunny Berigan on June 
2 in New York, is to be keenly regretted 
in view of his early age (37) and the 
magnificent work for which has long been 
noted both on discs and more recently in 
the movies. Rated as one of the greatest 
of “hot” trumpeters, Berigan had been re- 
cently engaged by Hollywood to record 
the cornet sequences in RKO’s Syncopa- 
tion dubbed in for Jackie Cooper, Todd 
Duncan and Rex Stewart. Although Stew- 
art, who happens to be one of the greatest 
Negro “hot” trumpeters, could have done 
his own recording, he was not able to do 
so at the time of the recording session 
having been in the East with Duke Elling- 
ton. Rex was engaged to play the part of 
“King Jeffers” a legendary old-time cornet 
man somewhat reminiscent of Buddy Bol- 
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den. . . To give you a fair idea of how 
good a job Rex could have done for him- 
self, listen to his superb work in Juan 
Tizol’s Perdido (Victor 27880) with Duke 
Ellington’s crew, a number that is sure to 
rate high, wide and handsome, as what of 
Ellington's doesn’t? Not as great, but no 
less beautifully done is Billy Strayhorn’s 
Raincheck on the reverse. . . Bob Chester 
and his orchestra do a neat bit of con- 
trasting with a swingy bit of jump mon- 
ikered Tanning Dr. Jekyll’s Hyde (Blue- 
bird 11521) on one side and a sentimen- 
talized slow version of Madden and Wen- 
rich’s oldster Moonlight Bay on the re- 
verse, which does all right until we hit 
the dragging lyrics of Gene Howard. . . 
Glenn Miller’s first under the Victor label 
(27873) combines a solid senderoo version 
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of F. W. Meacham’s march, American 
Patrol done in the style of Miller's Little 
Brown Jug which is a good thing, but not 
so good is the syrupy Soldier, Let Me Read 
Your Letter on the flipover. . . Never hav- 
ing had a particular penchant for the key 
cavortings of Barry Wood, I can't find 
myself even remotely interested in his 
Johnny Doughboy Found A Rose In Ire- 
land and an inane Put-Put-Put (Bluebird 
11523) except to say that it certainly 
won't find favor with WPB. . . Joan Mer- 
rill, Bluebird’s mewest “take-a-chance’, 
discloses a lacrymal lyric-maker in You 
Can't Hold A Memory and My Little 
Cousin (11526). I might abide by the 
first, if it weren't for my wondering what's 
all the shouting about, and as for the 
Cousin, Benny Goodman cinched that for 
ill time and against all comers for me 
(Okeh 6606). 

I've always had a healthy respect for 
Tommy Dorsey's idea of what's right in 
Swing, but a poser like his I'// Take Tal- 
lulah 27869) kinda sets you to 


(Victor 2 
wondering. This ear splitter starts as a 


Rhumba with Buddy Rich bamming the 
skins so as to practically drown out the 
Pied Piper lyrics, from there Buddy, T. D., 


and Ziggy Elman conduct a private who- 
can-blow-loudest contest. It’s might fine 
screaming, Jack, but it ain’t music. Not 
So Quiet Please on the reverse, saves this 
for me. Obviously a sequel to Tommy's 
earlier Quiet Please, The Drummer Plays, 
this Sy Oliver creation features Buddy 
Rich in an unbelievable display of rapid- 
fire drumming. More like our own 
Tommy gives out with some very pretty 
tromboning. . . Dinah Shore turns in her 
usual, decent job in One Dozen Roses and 
All I Need Is You (Victor 27881). This 
little lady is really hep as to how to put 
this kind of trash across and still give it 
a bit of self-respect even in such a thing 
as Three Little Sisters (Victor 27875 
which, incidentally is marred by a crass 
display of sound effects on the part of the 
accompanying orchestra. The plattermate, 
is just Sleepy Lagoon as sung by Dinah 
Shore. Harry James took the honors in 
this Eric Coates original (Columbia 
36549). . . Hal MclIntypre is a man who 
likes surprises, judging from his Daisy 
May (Victor 27872), somewhat reminis- 
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cent of Ellington’s Gal From Joe’s. Having 
resigned myself to a rasher of corny, muted 
brass, was I jolted when Hal hit this! 
Something really solid! And by Hal Mc- 
Intyre! Bright spots here are contributed 
by Hal himself on alto sax and Billy Rob- 
bins on trumpet. That rasher of corn I 
speak of, can be found on the reverse | 
Threw A Kiss In The Ocean with the 
exception of Penny Parker who does the 
vocals. .. The best part of the King Sisters 
Jersey Bounce (Bluebird 11522) is the fine 
accompaniment by Alvino Rey and the 
boys disguising themselves as The 
Rhythm “Reys”. 

Shep Fields seems to have finally hit 

something good in his Whisper That You 
Love Me (Bluebird 11532) after many, 
many moons of floundering in a morass 
of new ideas and new combinations. It’s 
his use of flutes to evolve a different pat- 
tern of sound, that I speak of. While the 
idea could hardly be called “new”, it is 
to Shep’s credit that for the first time you 
can listen to a disc of his without wonder- 
ing what's become of the brass, more so 
in the flipover Nursie! Nursie!, wherein 
Shep surprises with a bit of swing. 
Sammy Kaye steps out of his well-worn 
rut with a Lalapaluza Lu that makes a weak 
stab at the World War I popularity of 
Madamoiselle From Armentieres and a 
timely reminder to Do It Now on the re- 
verse (Victor 27874), then steps right back 
into it again with a soporific Johnny 
Doughboy etc. and its equal in Here You 
Are (Victor 27870). Freddy Martin 
takes it upon himself to perpetuate via 
wax two of the nostalgic tunes from 20th 
Century-Fox’s My Gal Sal, being the title 
tune and On The Banks Of The Wabash 
(Victor 27878), and he does them in his 
usual, dull style, only more so... 
Spike Jones and his City Slickers contrib- 
ute a riotous and amusing couple of sides 
in Little Bo-Peep Has Lost Her Jeep and 
Pass The Biscuits, Mirandy (Bluebird 
11530). Both of these are labeled Bright 
Two-Step and they certainly are that, what 
with Spike’s believing in a generous dash 
of sound effects, cat-calls, whistling, etc. . . 
Columbia has decided to discontinue send- 
ing popular discs out for review, and it 
isn’t so easy always locating them in the 
stores. But we have hopes! 
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